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What’s Ina 
Name? 


Neo shamanism, Core 
shamanism, ` Urban 
shamanism, Modern 


shamanism or what? 


Annette Høst 


| am standing with both feet in my 
own time and soil and society. Trying 
to learn things that were forgotten 
and forbidden for a long time. Then 
they come and call me names. Or they 
call what | do names. | think you know 
the situation. 


Depending on if they are 
anthropologists or Christians, or 
Ameticans or new age booksellers 
they call what we practise for neo 
shamanism, core shamanism or urban 
shamanism or something else. But 
none of those names or labels seems 
to sit really right. This makes me ask: 
What is really characteristic of our 
shamanic practice here and now, of 
our shamanic tradition? And which 
name or label would fit? This essay is 
some personal thoughts on this 
question. | will try to look under the 
surface of those labels and see what 
they indicate or contain. 


Core Shamanism 


When I was more innocent and less 
experienced in shamanism, in the 
new age scene, and in the academic 
disputes, | used to call what | did for 


Spirit Talk 


Core shamanism, as | had leamed 
from Michael Harner. Then once | 
went to Holland to teach a course, 
and they called what | did for Hamer 
Shamanism. That gave me something 
to think about. 


Literally core shamanism means the 
core, the essence of shamanism, 
stripped of cultural form or clothing, 
stripped to that part which is timeless, 
cross cultural, and plain human. The 
elements of this cultural essence are 
the change of consciousness, the 
soul flightjourney, the relationship 
with spirit helpers and powers of 
nature, the tasks of healing, 
divination, and mediating between the 
spirit world and the community. 
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Editorial - On Roots 


This idea — to practise just the 
essence - is a beautiful thought, and 
maybe partly true as well. But we fool 
ourselves if we are not aware that as 
soon as we have stripped the 
shamanic practice of Lakota, or 
Nepalese or Yakut clothing, we don 
our own. We clothe it inevitably in our 
own cultural form, outlooks, habits, 
and biases. Even if we could leam 
just the core, as soon as we practise 
it, it grows roots in and is flavoured 
by our own culture, time, and spiritual 
outlook- as it should. And then it is 
not core anymore. 


However, for most people the term 
core shamanism is synonymous with 
Michael Hamers and the Foundation 
for Shamanic Studies’ way of 
shamanism, and that Way is not 
“core” in the literal sense of the word. 
It is Michael Hamers “own personal 
distillation and interpretation of some 
of the  millenniaod shamanic 
methods...” adapted to Westem 
people, as Michael himself writes in 
The Way of the Shaman. Which is to 
say, it is chosen and presented in a 
form, which is Westem enough for 
Westem people to accept and handle. 
Of coursel Why not? We are many 
who have benefited from this. 
However, seen with my Nordic and 
somewhat shamanically experienced 
eyes, Hamers way of shamanism 
seems rather, well, American. That is, 
itis adapted to the American spiritual- 
fast-food culture. In addition, it shares 
with European shamanism the 
predicaments of urbanity, 
superficiality and the tendency to 
psychologize the spirits. 


All in all, the way | see it, “Core” is a 
beautiful sounding name. But used as 
a tem it is a product of wishful 
thinking rather than a description of 
content of the Foundation’s particular 
trend of modem Western shamanism. 


Urban Shamanism 


The term Urban shamanism is an 
interesting combination of concepts. 
To me it is a paradox. If shamanic 
practice is “urban” in the literal sense 
of removed from the country, the raw 
earth, nature, then it will be stunted. 
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This is a painful fact for all those who 
five in the city and try to practise 
shamanism. tt is one of the conditions 
of modem Westem shamanic practice 
that we have to look in the eye and 
deal with, try to remedy or 
compensate for, but not gloss over. 


So much for Urban shamanism in the 
literal sense. Some authors, for 
example Serge King have used the 
term to designate their particular way 
of shamanism. I think it is noteworthy 
that in this kind of shamanism the 
psychologizing of spirit(s) have gone 
so far that there is no talk of spirits or 
spirit helpers other than as 
predesigned visualisations. In the 
Classical sense of shamanism, both 
the powers of nature, and known 
spirit helpers are indispensable. 


Neo Shamanism 


When the students of History of 
Religion or Anthropology come to 
study us to write papers, they call 
what we do Neo shamanism. They 
call it Neo shamanism as opposed to 
“real” Shamanism practised in the 
countless cultures in which the 
shamans have functions 
acknowledged by their own, 
mainstream culture. The labe! contains 
a critical attitude to our practice, and 
sometimes it is clearly used as a 
pejorative label, often followed by 
remarks about how one can go on a 
workshop and become a shaman, ha, 
ha. 


In the papers and studies on Neo 
shamanism there are discussions on 
modem people's romantic seeking to 
imitate the noble savage. The 
academic authors maintain how the 
education, initiation, suffering and 
spiritual foundation of a modem 
practitioner is a mere shadow of the 
same in “real shamanism. And 
sometimes they comment on the 
illusion of modem practitioners of 
being able to do shamanism that is not 
embedded in their own particular 
culture. 


Often | think the academics have a 
point. They do call attention to some 
of our modem, Westem challenges, 
which | will return to below. Their 
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criticism comes partly from their 
perspective of not having any 
shamanic experience themselves, but 
also from a greater knowledge of 
other cultures’ practice than most 
modem practitioners have. To me it 
points to the importance for modem 
practitioners of seeking perspective, 
knowledge, humbleness and patience 
by studying the written testimonies of 
shamans of other times and cultures, 
available to us now as never before. 


What I do not like about the term Neo 
shamanism and its application is that it 
sets what you and Ido apart from the 
rest of shamanism. “Neo shamanism” 
is a category all by itself, alien and 
different. And all the other traditions 
are joined under the common 
category “Shamanism”. Rather, | see 
what we do as yet another 
expression of shamanism, yet 
another branch on the ancient world 
tree of shamanism. Different in many 
aspects, of course, from the 
branches of say 18™ century Saami, 
contemporary Tuvan, Viking age 
Nordic, of modem American 
shamanism — but sharing the same 
trunk and nourishment. 


Or What? 


So what can we call what we do? 
First and foremost | call what | do 
shamanism. If I| must relate our 
practise to other traditions, | prefer to 
call what |, or some of us, do Modem 
Western shamanism or even Modem 
European shamanism. 


It is modem and Westem /European 
shamanism meaning that its form, its 
practice, is rooted in and shaped by 
our own (modem) time and our North 
European culture, with its spiritual, 
material, political conditions and traits. 


What, then, are the characteristics of 
Modem Western conditions seen from 
the perspective of millennia of 
shamanic practise? Some of these 
conditions are so unconscious or 
deep in our bones that | cannot even 
think of them. However, | can think of 
some traits in our culture and life 
conditions that are special and 
important for our pursuit of 
shamanism, and which set us apart 


from other traditions, times and 
peoples. (This is of course not a 
complete list, just what | - almost off 
hand — can think of.) 


©) The strong emphasis on, almost 
worship of, individuality. 


© Urbanity. A great separateness 
from nature, in many cases 
bordering on earth-phobia. 
Ignorance about the life of 
plants, animals, seasons, 
landscapes etc. 


©) A worldview strongly shaped 
by Christianity, Western 
science and psychology. 


© Impatience, a need for quick 
results. A lost ability to wait, be 
still, and take one's time to go 
deeper. 


© Atrophy of oral narration/ 
tradition, a dwindling ability to 
remember and memorise 
without aids. 


©) Freedom to legally practise 
magic, pagan/heathen 
Spirituality and shamanism. 


{© Access to a vast body of 
shamanic knowledge from 
other times and cultures. 


Far be it from me to complain or cry 
about those conditions. They are not 
to be judged, just acknowledged. 
They all deeply influence the way we 
practise shamanism. Some of them 
are great privileges, to be treated as 
gift - who knows how long they will 
last? Others are stunting of abilities or 
gifts that are taken for granted by 
other cultures. They are often 
accompanied by a hunger for the lost, 
which can lead to romantic 
projections on other peoples and 
traditions. Therefore they need both 
our keen eyes and our compassion 
for ourselves - and then action. 


I think it is important for the integrity of 
our practice that we try to be really 
aware of what our unique cultural 
background means to our approach to 
shamanism. That we try to have a 
conscious look at what we bring with 
us as our baggage, when we start 
out onthe great shamanic adventure. 
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| believe we can find a centred 
beauty, and an empowering and 
sober presence in acknowledging 
what our weak and strong sides are, 
what we need to learn and do. We 
will be able to own both our 
difference from and our likeness with 
the other branches on the shamanic 
world tree. And then we might be 
able to practise with deeper 
authenticity. 


Annette Hast has been studying and 
working with shamanism for many 
years, teaching in Northem Europe 
and Britain. She is co-founder of the 
Scandinavian Center for Shamanic 
Studies www.shaman-center.dk , and 
is at present working on a book 
about old Nordic shamanism. 

She will teach a course for women on 
Moon Cycles and shamanism in the 
UK in September. For more details 
contact Kathy Fried on 0208 459 
3028 


Some 
thoughts on 
Core 
Shamanism 


Jane Shutt 


Core Shamanism is the common, 
worldwide threads of shamanism 
without the rituals and practices of 
any one culture. 


This does not mean that our 
shamanism is practised in a cultural 
void. That would be neither possible 
nor desirable. But there is not an 
unbroken tradition of shamanism in 
these islands and we do not, 
therefore, have a cultural shamanism 
to fall back upon. So, in Ordinary 
Reality, we learn and teach Core 
Shamanism. But it isn’t really what we 
practise. We may not be a part of a 
traditional shamanic society but we 
are a part of our own society and if 
shamanism is to have any validity 


here at all it must reflect the needs of 
our society. AS soon as we journey 
and talk to our Non-ordinary Reality 
Teachers we are given teachings and 
practices that are relevant to our lives 
in our society. Particularly when 
dealing with Middle World spirits, our 
shamanism, as it is anywhere in the 
world, is led by those spirits. The 
Spirits that we meet in England are 
different to the spirits we meet in 
China and therefore the practices that 
they give us will be different. 


Whether or not our spirituality has 
“heart" is more to do with how we 
regard our spirits our world and 
ourselves than with what traditions 
we follow. 


Shamanism cannot exist without the 
community. There is no such thing as 
a “lone shaman". Evenki shamans 
operate within Evenki society. Salish 
shamans operate within Salish 
society. If we practice shamanism 
here then it must be within our 
society. It must have a place within 
our culture, just as it has in any other 
culture. 


Core shamanism is, therefore, the 
common threads of shamanic practice 
from all over the world, practised 
within the culture of their own home. 
It is the heritage of everyone, 
wherever they live, whatever their 
ethnic or cultural background or 
religious beliefs. On our workshops it 
is those common threads that we 
teach. This is not because we believe 
that shamanism should, or could, be 
practised in a cultural void, but 
because we are a part of our culture, 
just as the Inuit shaman is part of his. 
it makes no more sense to me that 
someone bom and brought up in the 
United Kingdom should learn to 
practise Nepalese shamanism than 
someone bom and brought up in 
Central Africa should practise Huichol 
(whee-chal) shamanism. We each 
belong to our own cultures and to the 
lands where we live. 


Jane Shutt lives and practices in 
North Yorkshire where she co-runs 
the North Yorks Shamanic Centre. 
For details of workshops see Events 
or contact 01751 417795 
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Shamanism is 
Alive and Well 
Whether from 
the Core or the 
Apple Itself 


Carol Proudfoot 


| am frequently confounded by the 
seemingly endless discussion 
focused on the definition of “core 
shamanism." A term that once might 
have been useful now seems to 
serve of little value except to define 
boundaries of "what they do" or “how 
our shamanism is different from 
others." A term that once might have 
united us in clarity is now used to 
divide us. | have read many articles 
either in defense of "core shamanism" 
or attacking the idea that there could 
be anything such as “core 
shamanism.” | am reminded of being in 
graduate school where the function 
of some papers was to leam the art 
of debate. It didn’t matter which 
position you chose in the debate — the 
purpose was to leam how to debate 
and demonstrate the weakness of 
our opponent's position. 


When Karen Kelly asked me my 
response to the phrase "core 
shamanism,” | immediately thought of 
the Garden of Eden story — | saw the 
apple paitially eaten by the woman, 
the rest offered to Adam, and their 
deed discovered as Eve stood there 
holding the core in her hands. | 
laughed at the image because it did 
speak to my perception of the 
evolution of shamanism in our world 
and in individual practice. 


Core implies the veiy ‘essence’ of 
some subject or the center of the fruit! 
When applied to contemporary 
shamanism, | understand it to mean 
that the teacher or practitioner is 
seeking to find the basic underling 
principles behind the many cultural 


manifestations of shamanism. But 
every teacher must go further and 
create some design that would allow 
the student to explore these principles 
or essences. For example, the 
Journey of the Soul to other realms is 
a feature universal to all shamanic 
cultures. How to introduce this 
"journey" of the soul then becomes 
the design issue. So now we have 
rooms full of people, lying on the floor, 
often on mats, listening to a certain 
drumbeat, and ‘traveling’ to other 
realms. The fact that sometimes the 
‘retrieval of the wandering soul’ must 
be done for the sake of the health of 
another is again a universal feature. 
How to teach this? Again, there are 
rooms full of people sometimes 
leaming a specific technique for 


accomplishing these healing 
objectives. 
Is this what is called “core 


shamanism?” Or can we simply refer 
to this as "shamanism" and the core 
being that timeless Source from 
which all shamanic practices flow or 
around which they form — much like 
the edible apple being formed around 
the core. Indeed between the fruit 
and the very core of the apple are the 
seeds. To carry the analogy further, 
to partake of the fruit of shamanism is 
to always be discovering new seeds, 
new ways, new methods 
otherwise shamanism is a compost 
heap just waiting to be recycled so 
some other, more  approprate, 
spiritual form can emerge from this 
fertile soil. 


This is not to denigrate what | think 
others might mean by the term “core 
shamanism." | appreciate the reasons 
for trying to delineate and define what 
practices seem universal and learning 
from them. | appreciate the 
awareness that our ancestors had 
thousands of years to test and 
develop these practices ~ and it 
behooves us to incline our hears and 
minds to their wisdom. Yet | would be 
a poor descendant, indeed, if | did not 
listen to how both the visible and 
invisible worlds are evolving new 
forms; co-creating new ways of 
Practicing shamanism. It doesn't 
bother one wit to me that some folks 


may call these ‘new’‘practices neo- 
shamanism, urban shamanism, core 
shamanism, or other names. 


However, | do value the attempt to 
teach the essence or the core 
principles of shamanism as best we 
can know from surviving cultures, 
research, and field notes left to us 
from various sources, |! value the 
basic methods of  joumeying, 
maintaining a constant drum beat, and 
entering ecstatic states of 
consciousness. |! value introducing 
people to the basic methods of 
healing: restoring health to the spirit, 
removing that which is intrusive and 
finding lost souls. | value the 
significance of tending the soul's 
joumey upon entering this world, 
during its sojourn here, and assisting 
the soul's journey to Elsewhere. 


Having stated the above, now let me 
share my concerns about the current 
practice of shamanism (whether 
called core, neo, or urban, etc.) 


it seems to me most of the confusion 
and disagreement has to do with the 
“design” within which these methods 
are taught -— not the practices 
themselves. 


Many people addressing the issue of 
“core shamanism" nearly always 
equate this with "Michael Hamers 
brand of shamanism” or “shamanism 
as taught by the Foundation for 
Shamanic Studies” And what 
happens is that people can confuse 
their perceptions or feelings about 
Hamer with any discussion of core 
shamanism. Thus, it is almost 
impossible to have a discussion about 
the term “core shamanism” that is 
distinct from feelings about Hamer or 
the Foundation. This is unfortunate 
whether one has happy or unhappy 
telationships with Hamer because it 
means the value of “core” methods 
and principles, and the teaching of 
these, never gets our mindful 
attention. It's also the reason why I've 
resisted entering into such 
conversations because the dialogue 
so often is politicized and under such 
circumstances, genuine conversation 
about differences are almost 
impossible to hold. 
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However, |! would like to address 
some issues that | think are relevant 
to this conversation about the nature 
of shamanism as taught and practiced 
by many of us in our nontrbal, 
modem cultures today. These are 
concems | have whether we are 
using the term core shamanism, neo 
shamanism or any of the other 
qualified terms for shamanism. 


The shaman is an explorer, an 
experimenter whose boundaries are 
not limited: 


Some of the objections to certain 
forms of teaching are that there seem 
to be defined and limited ways of 
“doing shamanism” and diverting from 
these forms Is considered bad form 
or'notshamanism.'| hear this often in 
my workshops and courses. We 
seem to have this need to do it rightl 
We seem to have this need to decide 
that ‘those other folks’ are not doing it 
the right way. 


Once this starts happening, | know | 
have walked into another form of the 
church, that is, of institutionalized 
religion. Anytime | surrender myself to 
the interpretation of another with 
regards to my relationship and 
practice with Spirit, and then | have 
entered a ‘sacred order.’ And, of 
course, this is the danger with our 
contemporary form of shamanism in 
which vast numbers of people are 
taught: the more numbers the almost 
seeming necessity for having rules, 
restrictions, and particular practices. 
it doesn’t have to happen but the 
danger is there. it doesn't mean the 
teacher wishes to have a sacred 
order but large-scale teaching lends 
itself to this model. 


So my concern for ourselves as 
walkers of this path is that we 
remember the shaman has always 
been a real explorer. We remember 
that shamans have always 
experimented: whether with plants, 
working with weather, discovering 
healing methods. Their explorations 
are done in partnership with their 
helping spirits...nevertheless, they 
are explorers. 


We need more of this exploring 
attitude among ourselves. Whether 
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we are teaching core or any other 
form of shamanism, we need to use a 
wide-angle lens. This is very different 
from core practitioners who take 
pride in the narrowness of their 
focus, their techniques, and who 
require a similar narrow focus in their 
students. It is the far-and-wide- 
seeing generalist who can discern 
the larger, almost invisible patterns 
and detect what are the spiritual 
concerns or distresses emerging 
among the people or the ‘land’ as a 
whole. 


We need to return to the Circle as a 
necessary and genuine entity. Yes, 
we arrive to workshops and sit in a 
circle. We arrive to our drumming 
groups and sit in a circle 


But often these forms of circles are 
used for teaching purposes or 
functional reasons. Too often the 
Circle as a way of being is neither 
modeled nor practiced. Assess your 
leaming experiences and see how 
often have we learned and practiced 
our shamanism by knowing ourselves 
in Circle with others, with all beings, 
with Earth and Sky. How much does 
our shamanism involve becoming 
deeply connected with other non- 
human forms of life? Think about the 
amount of time spent with people and 
with other beings? What is the 
difference in quantity and quality? 
Nature and wilderness have 
something to teach us that we alone 
cannot give ourselves; likewise the 
rest of the large Circle requires from 
us something only humans can give 
because every being has something 
uniquely theirs to give....and to 
receive. 


This is what it means to be Circle, to 
be within Circle. 


Often the model used focuses on 
individualism put under the rubric of: 
“only you and you alone can know or 
have your relationship with the 
spirits". However, shamanism always 
flourished in community with some 
consensual agreement about the 
requirements and obligations laid upon 
us as a community within the Whole. | 
understand the significance of not 
seeking or depending on some other 


‘authority’ (read: teacher) for our 
spiritual experiences and 
interpretations of these. But this very 
individualism has led to a kind of 
loneliness of the spirit among many 
people and to an abdication of 
communal responsibility. 


Finally, Place and Land have always 
and will continue to influence the form 
that shamanism takes. We must take 
ourselves out into the Land, spend 
time in the places of our homelands 
and allow the Eash, Spirits, and 
Ancestors to shape and mold us. We 
are of this Earth. If most of our 
practice is done within the confines 
of buildings, we shall find ourselves 
bereft in spirit eventually. We shall 
find ourselves doing more and more 
"Rights of the soul" because we have 
become so disconnected from our 
embodied selves, our ‘humus’ selves. 


So whatever form we practice — 
whatever term we apply to the type 
of shamanism we do, we need to be 
explorers, in Circle, within community, 
and people of the Land. 


And the very fact we are having 
these discussions in Spirit Talk (and 
elsewhere) tells me that shamanism is 
alive and well — and we continue 
partaking of both the fruit and the 
core. 


Carol Proudfoot-Edgar has been 
teaching shamanism for 10 years 
with particular emphasis on Bear 
Medicine, Ancestral Shamanism, 
Spitits of Place, and a wide range 
of healing approaches. She 
teaches throughout the US, in 
Europe, and Israel. She is also on 
the faculty of the Foundation for 
Shamanic Studies. For more 
information, visit her website: 
www.shamanicvisions.com or the 
website of the nonprofit with which 
she works: 
www.shamaniccircles.org You can 
tead about her work in the book, 
Women Circling the Earth by 
Beverly Engel. 
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The Core, The 
Heart, The 
Drum 


Chris Luttichau 


The eight-sided dium can take us to 
same places as the round drum and 
the oval drum. They may sound 
slightly different, but they both lead us 
beyond the limitations of the known 
world into the Mystery. The different 
drums are all dooiways, used in 
various. shamanic cultures on our 
planet. 


The way most people in the Westem 
wortd leam about shamanism today is 
through courses. Here groups of 
people who didn't know each other 
yesterday come together in a circle to 
leam and share, becoming part of 
each others worlds. They come from 
a culture of isolation, and move into 
being connected. 


Why? 


Because spirits are at work. The 
spirits who help and guide us show 
us interconnectedness. They assist 
us to go beyond separation and 
borders. Spirits don't teach isolation, 
they help us to see through the walls, 
whether they are cultural, emotional, 
mental, or physical. Our drums and 
our hearts are healers of separation. 


In the courses and diumming groups 
something very valuable is being 
created - circles of people who are 
willing to come together to team from 
spirits and each other. But the fabric 
of the circle is fragile. Division can 
tear it apart when people's intention 
reflect a society that train us to 
acquire things for ourselves and not 
for the whole, and where many will 
Say: "We are right, you are wrong.” 


The educational structures of our 
societies train us to function as 
individuals. fn most indigenous 
cultures the emphasis is on how to 
function as a member of a larger 
whole, and to exist, not only in a 
circle of other humans, but also in a 
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circle of life. 


Our society conditions us to put a lot 
of focus on reason and intellect, 
which lead us to analyse, categorize 
and label. In that way our thought 
patterns reflect a way of perceiving 
that is specific to our culture, and we 
easily get trapped in words and 
debates, and forget the core. 


We can approach a concept such as 
“core shamanism" from many 
different perspectives, some of 
which may tead to disagreement and 
division. Another way is to use this 
concept as a reminder of the heart of 
shamanism and ask: 


What is the core of my practice? 


Is there a heartbeat that connects all 
the practitioners of shamanism? 


How can we find the heart of the 
ancient traditions and keep it alive? 


When fractions arise amongst people 
in Westem societies, the usual way 
to react is to create separation. We 
focus on the differences instead of 
the common ground. 


It is natural that there are conflicts 
and different perspectives when 
people come together. The essential 
question is how to deal with the 
conflicts. Divisions break the circle 
and close the heart of the people. In 
order to heal our world we need to 
find ways to unite. There is a way 
that native people have spoken of for 
centuries. The essence of that way is 
to think with the heart. Then we can 
see into the core of things. When we 
are looking for a deeper connection 
we don't get distracted by the details 
of the surface. 


Restructuring 


Every form of traditional shamanism 
belongs in a specific cultural context. 
In the past the tradition provided a 
unifying code for the people to live by, 
and life rotated around a spiritual core 
that gave them much of their identity. 
They were bom into the tradition; they 
lived by it, studied it, revitalized and 
Modified it, but rarely moved out of it. 


In the modem world we don't have a 
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traditional background and foundation, 
and we usually need to restructure 
ourselves if we want to understand 
and practice the core of shamanism. 
Our thinking often needs to change in 
a very profound way, because we 
come from a culture where the 
tendency is to stay on the surface of 
things. Often the spirits will lead us 
into a deep transformation, whether 
we want to or not. 


We don't have a unifying code for 
shamanic practices, or a common 
tradition. In a culture that encourages 
people to develop inflated egos, there 
is a danger that shamanic practice 
becomes one more way to feed that 
tendency. It can be difficult to accept 
what the spirits tell us without 
modifying it to fit our individual ways. 
However, we are the ones who need 
to change, and in order to go to the 
core we need to let go of this 
individualized way of thinking, and 
relearn the old, circular one. And the 
restructuring process is never easy. 
That is what initiations are all about, 
and that is why human beings fear 
them. 


We are part of a global community in a 
world of diversity that is in the middle 
of a spiritual awakening. As a gift, 
shamanism has retumed to our world, 
and there are many paths to choose 
from. 


A tradition, in the sense of the word 
used here, is an accumulation of 
knowledge and wisdom from many 
generations. It has been refined by 
each link of the lineage, and we 
shouldn't assume that we can 
understand such sophistications of 
old traditions without a humbte attitude 
and hard work, or we will be trapped 
on the surface of an isolated practice. 


An example of this is the widespread 
practice of offering gifts such as 
tobacco to the fire. On the surface it 
seems to be a simple gesture, but 
amongst many tribal peoples it is a 
ceremony with many layers of hidden 
meanings. it can take years to even 
begin to understand the ramifications 
of that practice, but as Westerners 
we often assume that we already 
know. 


The modem way is to seek quick 
answers. According to Native 
Americans that | have talked with, 
their old way is to patiently 
contemplate questions. There is no 
hurry to get the answers. The slow 
way gives achance for deeper truths 
to emerge. I think we can benefit a lot 
from using this old approach. 


We can ask ourselves: 


X What does tradition mean to 
us? 


© Are we taking the time to look 
deeply into our shamanic 
practices, letting our 
understanding unfold? 


iy Are we creating different 
spintual traditions that are in 
opposition to each other, like 
our society has a long history 
of doing? 


te) Or, are we finding a common 
ground from where our roots 
can get the nourishment that is 
needed in order for us to 
grow as a circle? 


Elders. 


Some years ago a Native American 
Elder shared with me a saying from 
Africa: 


"When the big tree in the middle of the 
village falls to the ground, the birds no 
longer have anywhere to build their 
nests.” 


In a traditional, indigenous society the 
Elders were highly respected 
members of the community. They 
guided people to live by the core of 
the tradition, and when people forgot 
the ways, the Elders were there to 
create unity, respect and balance. 
When I use the word Elders here, | 
mean people who have earned the 
respect of their societies by being 
living examples of their people's 
tradition. Many times the Elders put 
aside their personal lives in order to 
help and serve their people. 


| have seen Elders amongst Native 
Americans who are recognized for 
their true wisdom and dignity. They 
are not trapped in an illusion of their 


own self-importance. They are not 
motivated by greed, or a desire to 
control and have power over others. 
Their accumulated knowledge is a 
give-away to the people, not a reason 
to tise above them. 


| once attended a ceremony of 
Honouring the Elders in the mountains 
of Eastem Califomia. The Elders had 
come from many different states. On 
the third day it was time for them to 
speak. Within the arbour of greens, 
surrounded by the old pine trees as 
sient witnesses, they stepped 
forward, one at the time, and spoke in 
the middle of the lodge. The circle of 
people around them was listening 
with full attention. As the old ones 
spoke, tears welled up in the eyes of 
the listeners. One native man later 
said to me: 


“if you hold the tears back, they will 
drown your heart.“ 


During that ceremony | expetienced 
the power of Elders who were 
guided by their hearts, and I saw the 
effect they had ontheir people. 


We are faced with the challenge of 
generally not having these old ones to 
guide us. Shamanism has retumed, 
but without the deep, essential 
wisdom that was provided by the 
Elders in the past. Our knowledge 
may stay shallow if itis based only on 
our own limited, individual experience. 


Then comes the question: 
What can we do? 


The path of the heart. 


The etymological roots of “core lead 
us to the French word "coeur", which 
means “heait". My experiences with 
native people around the world have 
all shown me the same core: A true 
spititual path Is always a path of the 
heart. 


In a traditional context the teaming of 
the path usually happens gradually, 
and requires patience, respect, 
testing and endurance. On several 
occasions | have noticed that many 
native people highly value the ability to 
be filled with awe in the presence of 
the Mystery, and that this is followed 
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by a respectful and humble attitude. 
They practice an awareness that 
recognizes and gives space to the 
sacred. 


Qualities such as patience and 
reverence lead us to the core of 
things. When we let our heartbeat 
and our drumbeat carry us, we are 
able to see into the essence of what 
is. Then we can eommunicate with 
the soul, notjustthe surface. 


When people talk about the heart in 
our contemporaty world, they often 
associate it with highly charged 
emotions and sentimentality as 
portrayed in the movies, TV shows 
and literature. | have leamed from 
vatious native people to see the heart 
in avery different way. The attributes 
that are associated with the heait in 
the native communities are, amongst 
others, dear thinking, courage, 
openness, the ability to take action, 
and a deep, inner knowing of who 
you are. These are qualities that are 
also connected with the way of the 
warrior, as it is practiced amongst 
many Native American tribes. These 
qualities are included in the sense | 
use the word “heart”. 


If we go back in history to our own 
ancestors, to a time when shamanism 
was widely practiced, | think we will 
find that they too perceived the 
power of the heart in a similar, strong 
way. 


When we are connected to the circle 
of life, we are able to respect the 
diversity of traditions and practices. 
At this point in time we are gathering 
our knowledge from many different 
sources, creating unique mixtures of 
various practices. The heart, 
however, will always fead us 
towards the essence. 


A Native Ametican man in the state 
of Michigan where | live now, said to 
me once we were talking about non- 
natives working with shamanism: 


“If people come from the heart, the 
spirits will recognize that, and they 
will teach and guide them." 


Separation is one of the dangers we 
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are facing in our global shamanic 
community. Maybe it is the main one, 
but there are others. When a practice 
has no roots it can become too 
universal, abstract and flat. Or, the 
practice can be rooted in a specific 
tradition, but if it doesn't allow new 
growth it can get too rigid. Or, the 
practice may lack both the roots and 
the core. 


The path of the heart is a difficult one. 
It doesn't matter what our practice is, 
we need to ask ourselves the 
question: AmIskating on the surface, 
or aml in touch with the essence? 


Separation, impatience, super- 
ficiality, intolerance, disrespect, 
ignorance, judgement - all of these 
are real perils. They can take the 
vitality out of the circle of people who 
are sincerely working on 
teawakening the old way that we call 
shamanism. When our egos are too 
busy getting their points of view 
across, the discussion get louder and 
louder, and in the end we don't hear 
the sound of the drum anymore. The 
circle, our sense of community, is 
suddenly gone. | have seen this 
happen in several shamanic circles. In 
the beginning people had a lot of 
enthusiasm, the circle was thriving 
and expanding, and then suddenly it 
collapsed, often accompanied by high 
emotional dramas. Later people 
wondered what happened. 


Fortunately we also have examples 
of circles that have survived, by 
taking the hard times as an 
opportunity to leam and grow strong. 
These circles used their drums to find 
the core: the connecting heartbeat. 


When we look into the question of 
what "core shamanism" is, it would 
be good to take the question to our 
hearts, to our drums, and listen. 


There is a Native American saying 
that most readers here have heard 
many times. It translates to something 
like this: 


“All Our Relations.” 


We don't have an equivalent saying 
that truly conveys the essence of 
what this means. Maybe we once did, 
and somehow it disappeared. 


There is a lot of meaning in those 
three words. They can be meditated 
upon a whole lifetime. Then maybe 
we will know. 


Chris Luttchau is orginally from 
Denmark, and lives currently in the 
USA. His teaching lodge, Northem 
Drum, is dedicated to bringing 
forward the wisdom and practices of 
earthbased spirituality. He can be 
contacted for information about 
forthcoming workshops ~- see 


Forthcoming Events. 


Life In Sola 


Chris Harle-Silvennoinen 


Interesting word: sola. It means in old 
and new usage: a tall, thin building 
part of a balcony; a pass, gorge, 
alley, passage, defile, window 
embrasure. All the words orienting 
towards a place which you pass 
through, usually at the top of 
something. It is also an old word for 
part of a shoe. In Spanish, sola is the 
feminine of to be alone, do it alone, by 
oneself. My son Toivo (soon four 
yrs.), Jesse the Dog and | arrived 
here on christmas eve's eve. Pekka 
the husband had arrived the day 
before and was warming the house. 
Great trust some have said that a 
wife moves to a new house her 
husband has found without seeing it 
first. So far so good. 


The place was called Pohjola. Pohjola 
is a word which can denote several 
things: a very well-to-do farm; coming 
from the origins; its the name of the 
northem farm in Kalevala where the 
witch of the north dwells. Thus far 
we know that a greater part of Sola 
was part of the house's land 
holdings. On the stone base of ,the 
house it is written "Pohjola 1916". The 
stone bam is "1869". Not much is left 
of the land holdings for it was divided 
up for the children or given away as 
pat of the state's assistance to 
forced into exile Karelians and of 
course sold for hard cash. The family 
that lived here had ten children (a 
grandchild lives 300 m away). The 
former master had three wives (not at 
the same time!), the last being brought 
over from Ladoga Lake area. One of 
my tasks is to research the history: 
Stories, pictures, maps, etc. We don't 
know if we will buy the place. Spring 
will tell: moulds and toxic fungi are 
great problems for our family and they 
usually begin to flourish in spring and 
autumn. 


When one stands in the yard and 
talks, shouts, sings or barks the 
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sound is amplified and echoes. In 
some of the places where | have 
walked and experimented the sound 
is quite loud and echoing. Nearby is a 
5000 yr. old living site. One of these 
days | will go there and journey to 
leam about the place, its people and 
any advice for me in regards to this 
area. Across a long field | can see the 
abandoned remains of kalk mining: a 
large hill. The trees are almost 
covering it from view. The kids have 
had fun sliding down the steep banks 
on their bottoms. We walked a short 
distance from there and found more 
remains in the forest: a couple of 
stripped cars. A short distance away, 
still in the mining area is a forest 
church or gathering place. There is no 
building. Of course it is on top of one 
of several hills (about 90 m) in the 
area. Below the forest church is a 
chain-link fence to keep people out of 
the "lake", another remains of the 
mining. The cliffs around it are high. | 
am grateful that | can't see all this 
from the house. Bit scary walking and 
skiing around this area: wonder 
sometimes if | am going to fall into a 
hidden hote! Another "to do” is to learn 
more about kalk mining. It also speaks 
of spirit and healing. 


The forest around us is mostly young. 
There are some older stands. Then 
there are the guardians. Some 
forester had enough sense not to 
take them down. Much of the fallen 
(vainajaiset) are laying in the forest 
covered with snow. A tractor was 
around taking some of the larger ones 
(20 cm diameter) in early January. 
Most of the fallen seem to be young. | 
wonder who is going to clean up this 
mess? | told myself that when the 
snow is melted | will spend an hour 
every day pulling some of the fallen 
out, clearing the forest a bit so one 
can try to pass through. The other 
possibility is a controlled bum. Then 
again, maybe it is best to let it be. 
Another journey needed on local 
forest care! 


These fallen did not do it naturally: 
with grace, power, and their own 
timing. This makes me think of a few 
Siberian stories about people not 
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cutting living trees down. They 
collected the deadfall, the trees which 
already gave all or a part of 
themselves. The stories tell that when 
one cuts a living tree down, one kills a 
child. The child may not keel over on 
the spot, but within a short time. 
Shamans were allowed to cut a tree- 
or use part of it for their drum and 
equipment. Interesting enough is that 
most people followed these stories, at 
least in Tuva. There are stories of 
family trees (sukupuu), name trees 
(nimikkopuu), Pain-bearer trees 
(karsikkopuu), etc.. They still exist. 
Almost the same ideas as the Siberian 
stories. Wonder what would be the 
outcome if we all followed their 
example? Would less children suffer 
and/or die? Would we leam and live 
this link between what we truly need 
is provided by the spirits? Is it too 
radical? 


The guardians. How do | know they 
are special and sacred? Just look at 
them! One old pine with its wide girth 
surrounded by birches. Why is he a 
survivor of a harvest twenty years 
ago? He stands there tall, thick and 
with many short limbs moving like a 
flamenco dancer. Behind the aitta 
(summer sleeping, drying, storage 
house) are three fir trees. Two are 
joined at the hips. My arms cannot 
contain their girth. Twenty 
centimetres is between them. Their 
branches are full and hang low. 
These are trees which invite climbing 
and nesting. The builders of the farm 
(1869) have nurtured them perhaps. 
Next to the house is a birch with a 
gnarl on its side and twisting, stubby 
limbs and taller than the house - a 
witch tree. Witch tree is better 
translated to spirit (hiisi) tree. | leamed 
this phrase when working with one 
shaman in Tuva. He took me to visit 
some witch trees. These are the 
trees which have great power to heal 
and even harmif one is not respectful 
and honouring it. Keeping it company 
is another old fir with a girth thicker 
than my encircling arms - another 
guardian. | wonder what the onginal 
dwellers of this abundant farm 
thought about such things? Are these 
trees a sacrifice- (uhnpaikat), sacred- 
(pyhapaikat) place, earth-spirit (hiisit) 


culture? If it was, did they leave gifts 
of respect and honour like they do in 
Siberia? It is similar to seitta/seid with 
the Saame. In family photo albums, in 
the archives and at museums are 
plenty of photographs of these 
sacred places. Quite often they are 
covered in ribbons or pieces of cloth. 
In Tuva they do the same thing. A 
journey to make is for a teaching 
about this behaviour of tying strips of 
cloth to a tree. My thinking mind has 
reasons for it yet it is through the 
shamanic journey and spint that the 
Real Reason, the Ongin can be found. 


Finland has had an active nature- 
based belief system. The places in 
forest, fietd, mountain, lake, earth- 
below and sky-above all have their 
guardians (haltiat). Most of them come 
as couples, male and female. When 
the church pushed through Finland 
hundreds of years ago they did their 
best to wipe out the language through 
changing the meaning of words, 
destroy sacred groves and places. 
Hiisi which was associated with 
sacred, spirit, earth-spirit dweller and 
considered helpful transformed into a 
little devil which was nasty and meant 
harm. Even in the early twentieth 
century there was activity to tear 
down places where people visited to 
leave offerings to the local spirits! 
Now we can do it in the name of 
forest harvesting and not in the name 
of a religious institution! There are 
plenty of remains from this nature- 
based belief system today: the 
passion for going to the counttyside, 
being in nature as much as possible 
through a variety of activities such as 
berry picking or mushroom hunting, 
place names, people and stories. The 
difficulty is that one needs to speak 
Finnish! 


Behind the 10 m high riihi (building for 
preparing the dead, grinding grain) is 
another young forest of cultivated 
birch. Not many of them. There is also 
a stand of mixed fir and pine. Leaf- 
trees are near also. in the centre of 
these birches is a great big boulder. 
More long than high. Not higher than 
my thighs. Somewhat flat. There is 
snow covering it. There are no 
boulders or stones near by which 
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match this or get even close. Was this 
once a field and this stone a central 
point where one could leave gifts of 
respect, prayers to god or gods? My 
heart ts pulled at the possibilities. | 
have left candy, food, sunflower 
seeds, fish and cigarettes with the 
tock asking for the spirit of the place 
to help, guide, bless and have given 
thanks. In a neighbour's field a 
kilometre away is another stone 
similar in shape to the one near me. 


My youngest son is nearby in the 
room. Watching him makes me 
wonder if | can leave him anything of 
what is here now? My other son and 
Pekka’s_ two kids live in southern 
Finland at the moment. What about 
them and their connection to this 
place and to Earth? Everything has its 
time. Trees do eventually die. Stones 
eventually crumble. My human body is 
goingto fall. Can | fall with grace and 
my own timing? Can | set aside a 
special place for him where they can 
wonder? Can | repair or heal parts of 
the damage others have made? Is it 
my responsibility? Can | teach them to 
see spirit in all of nature's beings and 
how to honour and respect them? 
Can | walk hand in hand with what | 
do and say always being honest as | 
can with family, my friends and 
myself? These are some of my minds 
wanderings in this new place. 


Christiana Harie Silvennoien lives in 
Northem Finland and practises and 
teaches core shamanism. She has 
also worked extensively in Tuva with 
traditional shamans. She will be 
teaching a workshop on Drum 
Making with Jaana Kouri in Finland 
from 25-30" June 2001. For more 
details contact Chris on +358 (0) 13 
638 130. 
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To Step Into 
the Fire 


The land of dreams, 
the shadow land of forgotten 
knowledge 
that lives deep in our sou! weaving a 
way back through 
time and space to connect with the 
life we have now. 


The roots of our own life 
being the connection to the ancient 
ones 
where we carry their mystery, their 
magic, their blessings 
and their pain in our very bones and 
blood. 


The inter-connection of all life, 
Past and future to the very moment of 
now. 

The inter-connection of all life and 
each other, In the universal web 
that weaves and connects the many 
layers of the many worlds. 
Alone and together, empty and full, 
the emply hearth of love always here, 
but to know her fullness 
Is to step into the fire. 


Pippa Bondy 
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The Other Side 
of the Drum: A 
View from 
Inside 


Jaana Kouri 


translated by Christiana 
Harle-Silvennoine 


This article was presented al the 
Intemational Conference of Uku 
Masing and the Culture of indigenous 


People, October 15.-17. 1999 in 
RaikkAla_ Basic School, Lipa, 
Estonia. Here it is shortened, 


because during the presentation | 
showed a series of pictures on the 
process of dium making and 
corresponding texts which are 
absent here. 


The shaman's worldview is animistic. 
Everything is alive. Everything has a 
spirit. E.T. Hall has noted that 


“language is not (as is commonly 
thought) a system for transfering 
thoughts or meaning from one 
brain to another, but a system for 
organizing information and for 
releasing thoughts and responses in 
other organisms. The materials for 
whatever insights there are in this 
worid exist in incipient form, 
frequently unformulated but 
nevertheless already therein man. 
One may help to release them in a 
variety of ways, but it is impossible to 
plant them in the minds of others. 
Experience does fhat for us 
instead..." 


L. Backman has said that the Lapps 
found themselves in an dire situation 
and were in upheaval when asked to 
explain the drum pictures. A number 
of the pictures seem to give 
expression to a syncretistic religion 
with features of Christianity mixed 
with inherited Nordic and Saami 


aspects. Sometimes they have been 
said to be maps of the spirit world or 
of the shaman's village. This is in a 
way a lesson in experimental and 
Practical anthropology: at the same 
time it is a vision of the sacred 
friendship between the shaman and 
drum. 


Both a drum and a boat are very 
important things or symbols in 
shamanism. They are both the 
shaman's vehicles. A shaman makes 
a journey with a drum. For the 
shaman the sound of the drumbeat is 
often the sound of the hooves of her 
spitit helpers. When a shaman says 
that she is "flying", “dancing” or 
“iding”, it is not a metaphor for a 
Poetic expression but believed to be a 
real action. 


While shamans most commonly 
undertake the joumey to the spirit 
world alone, an unusually elaborate 
version occurs among the Coast 
Salish Indians of the western part of 
Washington State, USA. There the 
shamans had the practice of making a 
journey as a group. To do this, they 
formed a “spirit canoe" or “spirit boat” 
to undertake a joumey whose 
purpose was to regain the guardian 
spirit of their patient from the Lower 
World. In Finnish folk tradition there is 
a boat with which the dead use to 
cross the river of Death, Tuonela. It is 
the same when a shaman calls the 
drum a “boat”. Anna-Leena Siikala 
has written more about these mythical 
images in her book about Finnish 
shamanism (currently in Finnish, eng. 
translation forthcoming C.H-S). 


As the Lakota medicine man Lame- 
Deer has said about the pipe, | say 
now about the Drum: it is not just a 
thing; it is alive. 

J. Halifax writes thatthe centre of the - 
world, the Axis mundi or world axis, 
is the threshold place between space 
and spacelessness, between 
multiplicity and unity, between 
mortality and immortality. It is said of 
this cosmic centre that it is 
everywhere. And yet peoples of ail 
times and places have found and 
created finite representations. A dium 
can be seen as such. Eliade has 
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noted that the peak of the Cosmic 
Mountain is not only the highest point 
on earth, but the earth's navel, the 
ongin of creation. The Cosmic 
Mountain allows the seer a vantage 
point of contact between heaven and 
earth. The World Tree, like the Cosmic 
Mountain, both intersect the three 
realms of existence: the Underworld 
or Lower World is penetrated by the 
roots of the Tree and is in the belly of 
the Mountain; the Middle World is 
transected by both; and the crown of 
the World Tree and the summit of the 
holy mountain are both received by 
the heavenly realm, the Upper World. 
Among the Evenk of Siberia, a birch 
tree is placed at the centre of the 
shaman's ceremonial tent. enabling 
the shaman to descend to the 
Underworld or ascend to the Upper 
World, which are places where the 
spirits dwell. 


Among the traditional Finno-Ugrian 
societies people made contact with 
the dead using a tree as an 
intermediary. In the same way the 
spint of a hunted bear returned to it's 
heavenly home. We also have had 
here crosstrees, bitth and death 
trees, lucky trees, guardian trees and 
more. These old Finnish words are 
not so easy to translate but they all 
tell something about the very strong 
spititual relationship between the 
trees and human people. There were 
and still are some trees which are tied 
with a person's or family’s destiny or 
fate (nimikkopuita). There are still in 
Finland and Estonia trees which have 
been said to be healing trees. 


In days long past, in traditional Finno- 
Ugtic hunting-gathering societies 
there has perhaps been a special 
way to find a suitable tree for a dium 
frame. It may that the shaman had 
already chosen or looked for the right 
tree during his many trips in the forest 
or even in his childhood. The dium 
maker, usually the shaman went to 
the woods in the wintertime to fell the 
tree. According to Tapani Hietalahti 
the best shingle would be chosen 
from a tree which grew between a 
swamp anda cliff. The log was split 
in fourths, from which one part 
became the frame. The shaman then 


set fire to the stump and modelled his 
dium frame around the burning trunk. 
The shaman spent several days alone 
in the woods, building the drum 
according to his spirit world helpers’ 
advice and contact. It became a pait 
of the shaman's initiation. 


When you are building a drum, you 
are continually face to face with the 
spirit world. Everything which 
happens during this process of many 
days is meaning-filled. You have to be 
sensitive with all your senses open. 
You are in close contact with the 
elements of Life: fire, water, earth 
and air. According to the Senecas of 
North America if you want to give 
birth to anything alive, there should be 
present the feminine and masculine 
principles. In many mythologies, the 
raw sun and domesticated fire are 
one in essence and are of the father. 
Earth is mother. This is the hieros 
gamos. holy marriage. 


Fire must be asked to bum and the air 
to blow. The Powers should be 
friendly and sympathetic. In Finnish 
folk poetry we have a beautiful lullaby 
for fire: Tuuditan tulisoroista, liekin 
lasta liekuttelen... When you are 
making a drum, you are to be in all 
places at one time. You are the 
midwife and the child-bearer in 
labour. When the drum is ready the 
roles are exchanged: the drum is the 
midwife to give birth to the shaman in 
the spitit word again and again 
always retuming to this ordinary 
world. The drumis as a gate as is the 
vulva and womb. 


Fire burns the wood which heats the 
water-filled kettlewhich transforms to 
steam. Halifax says that the shaman's 
mastery of fire is related to the 
mastery of ecstasy. The contact with 
conditions of excessive cold or 
extreme heat indicates that the 
shaman has gone beyond the 
ordinary human condition and is now 
a participant in the sacred world. Fire, 
symbolic of Life, allied with the 
concept of control and superiority is a 
representation of an agent of 
transmutation. It is a medium into 
which forms vanish and from which 
they are bom. The drum making as 
such reminds the shaman of his work 
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to change his state of consciousness 
to be able to make a journey to the 
spirit world and return with healing. 


The shingle of a tree must be bent to 
become a dium frame. It has to submit 
to the maker. A shaman has to submit 
to her fate to be a healer. During the 
bending, the maker talks to the shingle 
and at the same time to the spitit of 
that tree or to the becoming spirit of 
the drum. This bending has to be done 
vety quickly. Strike while the iron is 
hot. Bend while the shingle is wet. 
Water inside the shingle runs toward 
the outer side of the shingle away 
from the hot fire. The wood is soft 
and bends to be a circle or oval. 
Halifax writes that the opening 
between realms is frequently 
represented as a hole, like the birth 
gate, that is the threshold between 
womb and consciousness. 


Mother Earth's heartbeat. The most 
frequent model for a drum is oval. It is 
the best model also for sound and 
resonance. Drumming produces 
changes in the netvous system. 
When you beat a drum you may hear 
behind the beat an other voice, the 
song of the drum. Hamer writes that 
these sound waves have an effect 
on the human brain so that it expands 
or deepens consciousness. A 
shaman alters her state of 
consciousness toward ecstasy, 
during which the shaman makes her 
journey. In the USA there have been 
studies on drumming and EEG of 
shamans duting an altered same state 
of consciousness and found that it is 
the same EEG of the earth. The Native 
Americans have also said that when 
you are diumming you unite with the 
heartbeat of Mother Earth. 


During one drum making process we 
found a good mould for the drum: an 
old wheel of a cart. Very often we 
talk about “improvisation” or 
“creativity” not thinking where it 
comes from. During the titual drum 
making process | took it as a note or 
advice from the spirits. It is a talk 
which you should answer by 
following through with the innovation. 
At the best, the handcraft is a very 
intense dialog with the spirits. It is at 
those moments the objects are real in 


both worlds: in everyday reality and 
spiritual reality. Then it is a holy or 
sacred act-titual. 


Time changes to be something else. 
The drum begins to tell you when it's 
ready to work as a being with it's 
own will. Time and timelessness, 
eternity. There in the other side of the 
drum, in the shaman's world of the 
spirits the time is different. And the 
shaman is in both these worlds at the 
same time. 


These reborn trees, these drum 
frames are sisters and they belong to 
the same circle of power. Sun is the 
heavenly model. Sun and air are 
drying the frames. In the process of 
drum making there is present also a 
mother- and father drum, drums 
which have been made earlier and 
which carry the tradition of friendship 
between human being and spirits. 


Making beautiful or decorating the 
drum is caring for drum and self. | 
make my drums as | am a child of the 
East Sea coast, from where my 
forefathers have made wooden boats 
upon the water. They used tar to 
paint the boats. | do the same to the 
drum frame, honouring my forefathers 
and at the same time the place in 
which the drumis built. It is to listen to 
the spirit of the place. 


The drum's surface is made from 
reindeer skin. Normally, a drum maker 
might choose her skin while it was 
still running. The skin has to be wet 
when itis tightened around the frame. 
Wet is soft and pliable. When dry it 
becomes stone hard. The skin is from 
an animal and reminds the shaman of 
his power animal and other animal 
helpers. The skin is tightened around 
the wooden frame with strips of skin. 
The tightening begins from the main 
directions: north, south, east and 
west. The shaman asks every 
direction to come and bless her drum. 
In Finno-Ugric drums there is often a 
wooden handle. This handle has been 
seen to represent the Word Tree. 
After the drum dries, the shaman 
might paint her drum. The drum 
speaks when it is time for that. 


Finally, 
Kalevala, 


a piece of poem from 
which describes how 


Väinämöinen was walking in the field 
and heard a birch tree crying it's fate. 
After listening to it's cry, Väinämöinen 
decides to build kantele (trad. Finnish 
stringed instrument). 


Siitä vanha Väinämöinen 
Then old Väinämöinen 
Koivun soitoksi kuvasi. 
Instiument of birch fashioned 
Veistel kesäisen päivän, 
Carved on a summer's day, 
Kalkutteli kanteletta 
A harp he carved 
Nenässä utuisen niemen, 
At the tip of a misty headland, 
Päässä saaren terhenisen. 
Al the end of a veiled island. 
Veisti kopan kantelett, 
Carved the body of the harp. 
Emäpuun iloa uutta, 
Heartwood's new joy, 
Kopan koivusta lujast, 
Body from steadfast birch, 
Emäpuun visaperästä... 
Heartwood's hard-backed gnar... 
(Kalevala 168-177) 


Sources: 


Eliade, Mircea 1964: Shamanism. 
Archaic Techniques of Ecstasy. 
London. 


Joan 1994: Shaman: the 
Thames and 


Halifax, 
Wounded Healer. 
Hudson Ltd., London. 


Harner, Michael 1986: The Way of the 
Shaman: A Guide lo Power and 
Healing. USA. Kovalainen, Ritva & 
Sanni, Seppo Perferia Publications, 
Oulu. 


Siikala, Anna-Leena 1994: 
Suomalainen shamanismi; 
mielikuvien historiaa. Suomen 


Kirjallisuuden seuran toimituksia 565. 


Sommarstöm, Bo 1987: 
Ethnoastonomical Perspectives on 
Saami Religion in Tore Ahlbäck (ed.) 
Saami Religion. Scripta Instituti 
Oonneriani Aboensis XII. Stockhotm, 
Sweden. 


Janna wil be teaching a woskhop on 
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drum making with Chris Silvennoinen 
see end of her article in this issue for 
details. 


UK Drumming 
Groups 


One way of connecting with other 
people who are working with core 
shamanism is to join a drumming 
group. Most groups meet monthly or 
more frequently and meetings include 
journeying. dancing and healing work. 


London Open Drumming Group 


The group meets monthy on a 
Saturday to work with journeying. 
dance and song but more than that to 
deepen our relationship with the 
spirits, The group is open to people 
who have done a basic workshop in 
core shamanism. 


01223 562838 
Cornwall/Devon 

01364 642139 
Herefordshire 

Angela Davis 01568 615837 
Pembrokeshire 

Jan Wood 01834 860320 
Scotland 

Sarah Currier 07980 855 801 
Warwickshire 


Karen Kelly 


Rowan 


Frances Ommaney 01926 881772 


Yorkshire 
Chris Marks and Jane Shutt 
01751 417795 


For a worldwide listing of groups, see 
the drumming circle listing at 
Shamaniccircles.org. A further list is 
maintained by the Foundation for 
Shamanic Studies 
(www.shamanism.org). 
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Using 
Shamanic 
Journeying to 
Explore Grief 


LL: How did you first many 
shamanism to your work with grief? 


R: Onginally we were interested in 
bringing spirituality to our grief work 
and Daniel and | started talking about 
how we could incorporate 
shamanism into a grief workshop that 
focused on spirituality. We called the 
6-week group, Explorations of Grief 
Using Spirituality. We didn't say 
shamanism, although we described 
shamanic joumeying when people 
called to inquire. 


The response was encouraging and 
that got the wheels tuming. People 
on the staff, volunteers and interns 
began asking us questions and 
wanting to leam more about what we 
were doing, so we set up some 
workshops for them. We were very 
taken by the simplicity of coming 
together for two hours with these 
people and the depth of their 
commitment and how they could leam 
joumey techniques and really make 
something meaningful happen for 
themselves. 


D: A significant piece, also, was the 
idea that maybe there's a spitit guide 
that's specifically there for us to help 
us work with our grief. So that's the 
joumey we offered to the people who 
came to this spirituality group and to 
the intems and volunteers. Along the 
time of our initial offerings, we heard 
about the National Hospice 
Organization meeting coming up in 
Long Beach, and our Hospice Director 
encouraged us to submit a proposal. 


LL: Did you think it was going to be 
accepted? 
R: I gave it a 20-30% chance. 


D: | was 50-50, but it felt like a 
fantasy - if it were accepted it would 


be incredible. 


R: What helped was that co-workers 
were very encouraging and 
supportive, induding financially. 


D: So we were accepted - this was 
in'99, and we were expecting like 25 
people to come to our workshop, but 
they kept arriving. We had about a 
hundred people crammed in the hotel 
room and we had to tum others away 
at the door. 


R: So here are people sitting in chairs 
and then sitting on the floor between 
the altar and the chairs. The room is 
completely filled with people, there's 
no place to lie down. Wehad to let go 
of any preconceived ideas, like lying 
down to do shamanic joumeys. But 
people had amazing joumeys the 
spirit was so powerful. 


LL: So you had a great tumout and it 
sounds like people had some real 
success. 


D; Incredible. 
R: ltwas wonderful energy. 
LL: Why? 


R: We were providing a place where 
the spiritual could be opened up 
without religious overtones. And the 
people who showed up had a hunger 
for that. We opened it up, of course, 
as we do in circles with smudging 
and rattling and calling in the_ spirits. 
By the time we were ready to 
journey, the spirit was so strong with 
these folks and their hearts were 
wide open. 


D: And tending to the dying is so 
sacred, yet it's often forgotten how 
sacred it is in the day-to-day 
business of hospice work. So 
bringing in the sacred, acknowledging 
what we're doing evety day with 
people dying, and recognizing the 
layers of grief that we hold- this was 
a place to come and do all of that and 
be in community in a different way 
with each other. We heard 
afterwards how unusual it was to 
have a session at the conference 
focused on caring for the hospice 
worker and how important this was. 


R: We had hospice specialists, 
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hospice social workers, bul we also 
had many managers and directors of 
programs in that workshop. They're 
all responsible for holding the grief. 


LL: It sounds like part of what they 
got was being held by something 
bigger them themselves. Can you 
remember any particular journeys? 


D: | remember one journey where the 
grief power animal ended up being a 
deer. A year prior, the woman had hit 
and killed a deer on a backcountry 
toad. At the lime she had killed the 
deer, she felt it had entered her, but 
she hadn't thought much about it. So 
in her journey to find a grief power 
animal, the deer showed up, and she 
came back just overwhelmed. She 
realized the deer had come to help 
her with her grief surrounding her 
mother's death. 


R: Another woman was journeying to 
find a grief power animal to help her 
with her father's death and she was 
met by a child she had aborted al a 
much younger age. The child shows 
up and says, "Im okay, mom, it's 
okay.” And she realized she'd been 
holding her grief for that child all these 
years. It was totally unexpected and 
very important healing. 


D: A similar thing happened when we 
were invited to present at the Florida 
Society of Oncology Social Workers, 
a bil later. Two women who were 
sitting side by side had been 
experiencing coincidences all week. 
When they journeyed, one 
encountered a young man and the 
other encountered a young woman. 
As they shared their journeys, they 
realized that they each had seen the 
respeclive child that the other had 
lost. In that room at that moment, 
when they shared and discovered 
what was happening..I'm getting 
chills..it was incredible. So 
unexpected. 


LL: People are affected in a powerful 
way just by witnessing something like 
that. 


R: And these are social workers, 
these are people who don't ordinarily 
do this kind of thing. They're 
grounded; dealing with the pragmatic: 


dealing with other people's grief: and 
suddenly here's their own. At the 
close of our workshop, when we're 
thanking Spirit, everyone is right there 
feeling tremendous gratitude. 


LL: Do you find that certain power 
animals do more grief work than 
others or is it pretty random? 


D: It's been really random so far, it's 
very unique to the individual. 


LL: It sounds like you've gone in two 
directions. One is supporting care 
givers and one is helping people deal 
with their grief? 


R: We usually do two different 
journeys. The first is focused on 
self-care - what information could 
you gain from a power animal to help 
you take care of yourself. The 
second is focused on finding a 
specific power animal to help you 
with your own personal grief or the 
grief that comes up in working with 
others. 


LL: Have you kept up with any of 
these folks? You're introducing them 
to shamanism and they're getting this 
profound initial experience, what 
happens beyond that? 


D: We have had some e-mail 
correspondence from the folks in 
Florida. They're trying to search out 
actual ways lo find circles to join and 
we try to assist by giving them 
references to the Foundation for 
Shamanic Studies. One woman who 
allended our workshop in Long 
Beach, Kari, has sort of become our 
PR woman for the East Coast - she’s 
incredible. She asked us to submit 
the proposal to Florida and now she's 
trying to get us to the fall symposium 
at Johns Hopkins University. She's 
really effective al keeping the work 
continuing and we just keep showing 
up. 


R: We're considering doing a daylong 
workshop in the Bay Area for those 
folks who have already participated 
and had meaningful experiences, to 
go a little deeper and have a longer 
lime together. 


D: We carried it a little bil further here 
just last night, we did our second 
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workshop circle here at Hospice. We 
had 15 people come and they want to 
continue so we may hold a monthly 
circle. 


LL: What's been the impact on the 
two of you? 


D: It's just become part of my work, 
which is like a huge blessing. | can't 
believe that I'm doing the work | 
wanted to do, grief work, as well as 
having my spintuality be a part of my 
everyday life at work So it 
continually amazes me. 


Idid a training a couple of weeks ago 
for 30 Filipino hospital workers, 
mostly Christian Filipino women. | 
was afraid going into it thinking ‘ Am | 
going to just look foolish presenting 
this, beating a drum in front of these 
women who are Christian. But | did it 
anyway. Itwas a daylong event for 
them with one workshop every hour 
and | was the last one. But on their 
evaluations 80% said they wanted 
more of the shaman, more learning 
how to journey. It was the most 
significant piece of the day for them, 
which is not at all what | would have 
expected. It continually blows me 
away. So if it's changing me, it's 
changing me in wanting more and 
more to be able to do this work and 
trusting the Spirits work in very 
mysterious ways. 


R: It's not like we've been pushing this 
to happen or putting it out a lot. It's 
realy more like it's coming to us and 
we're being asked. We're giving 
what we know to others and they 
can leach one another and move it 
around. 


LL: Yes, you two always sound 
amazed whenever you describe 
what has just happened to you. 


R: We're humbled by our experience. 
One of the questions we've asked 
from the beginning is, Hmm, we're 
doing this workshop, two hours long, 
and participants are leaming journey 
skills and having such profound 
experiences. The Foundation takes 
two days to introduce people to basic 
shamanism, and that’s how you start. 
So we're circumventing thal; it's like a 
puzzle - the success of the journeys 


The Spirit is so strong; it’s not the 
same teaching model. 


LL: You have a very select audience. 
They're not necessarily coming for 
self-healing. They're used to helping 
people deal with dying, so maybe 
they're ripe. 


R: Yes, they're ripe in a different 
way. They don'tcometo us and say, 
“| want to learn shamanism." They're 
coming because they're part of a 
communily that does this work with 
grief and they're yearning to honour 
the sacredness of their work. 


LL: So there's a context for it. They 
are pal of a community to some 
extent and they are already doing 
sacred work. My guess is they 
already know about Spirils to some 
extent 


D: What is different about this last 
group that I did, because ! was put on 
the agenda, they had no idea what 
they were getling into. They didn't 
voluntarily come to this. They were 
just wide-eyed, like, “What are you 
saying?" when | was talking about 
whal we were going lo do. And | 
even asked one woman, “Are you 
okay?" She said, “Yeah, when are 
we going to journey?” 


Because of the circumstances, | had 
to rattle and invite in the directions in 
the car, but | spoke more than usual 
aboul the history of shamanism. | 
explained that back then you didn't 
have western medicine to do the 
surgery and do chemo and whatever 
we do now. They dealt by 
developing their relationships with the 
Spirits. Shamanism was the medicine 
of then. This is the medicine of now 
and there’s been a greal divide, a 
separation. And | think maybe there's 
a familiarity when they bump up 
against this. “Oh, this is healing work, 
this is how they did it.” It's a way to 
connect with their ancestors who did 
it a different way. As nurses trying 
to heal, they are like the shamans of 
their modem communily. Somehow it 
creates more room to hold both the 
old and the new in a more balanced 
way. 


LL: Have you connected with other 
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people doing shamanic work with 
grief? | know many others have been 
doing more traditional psychopomp 
work, but your work is focused on 
grief as opposed to helping people 
move to the other side. 


R: Right. At the Oracle gathering, we 
had some dialogue with folks who do 
psychopomp work, and it sounds like 
wonderful things they're doing. We 
had taken the Death and Dying 
Workshops, but we just haven't been 
led in that direction. It still might come 
up, but it hasn't been what we do. 


D: If there are others focusing on 
grief work or are just interested, we 
would love to begin a dialogue. 


The ancestral shamanism work we 
did with the Montana circle and Carol 
Proudfoot-Edgar has influenced our 
work. In Montana, when | joumeyed 
to my ancestors, Imet and talked with 
my grandmother. Im seeing this 
happen in our circles even though we 
don't do a specific journey to the 
ancestors. Lastnight, someone saw 
their father when they were looking 
for their grief power animal. tn their 
journey, they found their grief power 
animal as well as had an important 
conversation with their Dad. 


LL: It makes me wonder about the 
larger frame of grief in our society. | 
think of how much grief has come up 
in our recent work in suppoiting Israel 
and Palestine and the incredible 
amount of grief that came up in our 
men's group when we focused on 
Matthew Shepard. There's a lot of 
grief that's just not tended. 


R: Its individual grief and it's 
communily grief. 


D: It's grief buried so deep it comes 
out only in a journey. 


Hospice workers know this; it's what 
drew them to the work. But it may 
have become rouline, and they need 
to re-connect. 


R: With the sacredness of grief and 
with their colleagues. Just with two 
circles here, we can really feel a 
difference. Something has shifted. 
There’s a closeness, a sense of 
community that was not here before. 


D: And simply attending to the grief 
that they have has lightened them. 
And they're getting a greater 
appreciation of what this work can do 
and their own need for ongoing, 
sacred community. 


LL: Thank you both for your work and 
your willingness to share with us. 


Daniel Potapshyn, MA. is the 
Bereavement Program Coordinator 
for Sutter VNA & Hospice in 
Emeryville, California. Over the past 
eight years, he has presented and 
lead groups on issues of grief and 
loss. 


Roland Hulstein, M.S.W. has been a 
bereavement counselor at Sutter 
VNA & Hospice for the past three 
years. His prior thitty years of 
Social Work expernence includes 
family social setvice agencies, 
community mental health and a 
private clinical practice. 


Danie! and Roland's training in 
shamanism has included workshops 
with the Foundation for Shamanic 
Studies, Caro! Proudfoot Edgar, and 
Lany Peters. Danie! and Roland 
have been teaching Home Hospice 
volunteers and staff how to journey 
and how to use these methods in 
their work of bereavement and self- 
care. They have also co-facilitated a 
grief group focused on spirituality 
using shamanic methods. They 
recently presented on these methods 
at the National Hospice 
Organizations Annual Symposium in 
1999 and the Florida Society of 
Oncology Social Workers annual 
convention in the fall of 20:00. 


Lanz Lowen, M.S is an organization 
consultant, Council member of 
ShamanicCircles, and a member, 
along with Daniel and Roland, of 
Open Spirit - a Bay Area shamanic 
drumming circle. 
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July 
7 ine Shutt & Chris M 
i jane Shutt is Mark 
orthcoming Tel: 01751 417795 
Cost: £35 
Events 20-22 The Shaman's Joumey 
J Basic Workshop ; 
ane Jonathan Horwitz > 
(see above) 
1-3. The Shaman's Joumey Venue: Halland, 
Basic Workshop Sweden 
Jonathan Horwitz Contact: Karin Westman 
During this basic course, Tel: +46 (0) 31 775 2630 : 
participants will be introduced Cost: 1750 SEK residential s 
to some of the core ideas 
and methods used by 27-29 Doorway Of The Drum 
shaman around the world, for Basic Course 
thousands of years. The Chris Luttichau 
main emphasis of the course During the course the wider 
wil be on the shamanic cultural context of shamanism 
journey to the other, non- will be explored, and there wil 
ordinary reality to gain power be an emphasis on how to 
and knowledge for oneself apply and translate the direct, 
and others. personal shamanic experiences 
Venue: London in the contemporary worid 
Contact: Kathy Fried without loosing the roots of this 
Tel: 0208 4593028 ancient path. 
Price: £95 Venue: Comwall 
Pies Contact: Annie O'Brien 
2-3 and also 20 —21 October Tel: (01736) 363960 
Shamanic Healing Price: £120 residential 
(4 days in total) 
Jane Shutt 23-29 Touch the Earth 
Tel: 01751 417795 Jonathan Horwitz 
Cost: £180 In the forest we will leam form 
Residential the Earth and the spirits of 
Nature how to bring the 
18-23 Stepping into the Circle power of the spirits into our 
Extended Basic Workshop ordinary lives. 
Jonathan Horwitz Venue Halland, Sweden 


Contact: Karin Westman 
Tel: +46 (0) 31 775 2630 
Cost: 1750 SEK residential 


(see above) plus work 
outdoors connecting to the 
Spirits of Nature 

Venue: Isle of Coll, Scotland 


Contact: 01879 230 327 31-5 Chris Luttichau 

Cost: £350 residential Shamanic Dance, Shamanic 
29-1 July The Shaman’s Joumey Shamanic cultures all over the 

Basic Workshop Earth have used dance and 

Jonathan Horwitz song as a way to connect with 

(see above) the spirit world and to let the 

Venue: Donnegal, world of the known and the 

Eire : : unknown come together. This 

Contact: LianvCelia course is an introduction to 

Kee Glenane these old practices. 

Tel: +353 7430024 Venue: Cornwall 

Cost: £95 Contact: Annie O'Brien 


Tel: (01736) 363960 
Price: £205 residential 
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Editorial 
Policy 

Spirit Talk is a 
grass roots 
networking 
newsletter for 


peopie interested 
in and working 
with core 
shamanism 
Whai draws us 
togelher is our 
work with the 
spirils the focus 
of Spirit Talk ıs 
therefore on 
personal 
experience and 
the gifts of our 
spirit kin rather 
than being tied to 
any one tradition 
or teacher Let 
this newsletter be 
as hining thread 
that draws us 
closer. 


Disclaimer 
Spirit Talk does 
not knowingly 
publish any 
material that is 
inaccurate or 
libellous. The 
views expressed 
are not 
necessarily those 
of the Editor. 
Whist making 
every effor! to be 
accurate, the 
edilorial team will 
not be 
responsible for 
any errors 
omissions or 
inaccuracies 
appearing in Spirit 
Talk. 


Publisher 
120 Argyle Sireet 
Cambridge 


Editorial 


Some years ago | recall bemoaning 
to a Cherokee friend the lack of 
“roots” that | felt in my shamanic 
practice. | had been leaming the 
techniques of “core” shamanism and 
had found in them a connection the 
spirits that filled me with wonder. At 
the same time | had been touched by 
his writing about how, when he 
began to practice, he was 
encouraged by the elders and told 
stories that helped himto understand 
what he was experiencing in his 
work with plants (he was learning to 
be a herb doctor). Influenced by 
Harner's writing about “core” 
shamanism as shamanism without 
the cultural baggage, | felt that my 
practice (which is in many ways ala 
Hamer) had also to be devoid of the 
rooted ness that | felt culture 
brought. 


However as the years have passed, 
| have begun to recognize my own 
roots — the deep places my own 
shamanic practise grows out of. 
The debate about core shamanism in 
this issue challenged me to own 
these roots. 


Firstly my shamanic practise is 
rooted my homeland - in the living 
Earth that | am part of. But it’s not 
simply Nature, but the Nature that 
surrounds me, here in England. | 
love the deserts of the Southwest, 
the coastal Rain Forest of Canada, 
but they are fundamentally alien to 
me. Itwas so strange last year on 
my vision quest to be out in Nature in 
a situation where | simply did not 
recognise any of the birds, animals 
or trees. In England it's not like that. | 
know the trees, | know the birds, the 
animals. Last week | saw Fox 
trotting across the field from the train 
and | knew himin a way | will never 
know Coyote unless | share the land 
that is his home. 


My practise also comes from my 
ancestors. Part of my connection to 
the ancestors is through the ancient 
sites that litter our countryside. An 
early passion was archaeology — 
when | stand among the ancient 


stones of Avebury or walk around 
one of the old burial sites such as 
Waylands Smithy, | touch oldness, a 
connectedness to those who 
walked this land in a sacred way 
before. The voices of the old ones 
of the past are so loud in such 
places and in my shamanic practise | 
have learned to disten to those 
voices 


Thirdly my practise is rooted in my 
community. In Buddhism sangha or 
the community of practitioners is 
recognised as one of the three 
pillars of the path. In this issue Carol 
Edgar talks about the importance of 
the circle in our work. As human 
beings we have a deep need for 
connection, a need that our society 
does not really support. | found this 
connection in the circles | have sat 
in. Drumming circles have always 
supported and fed me. 


Of course my practise is rooted in 
the spirits who choose to work with 
me, as surely any shamanic practise 
must be. Sometimes this overrides 
the other connections. For example 
one of my teachers is a Native 
American elder. For a long time | 
tried to deny that connection, it did 
not come from my land... Gradually | 
have come to recognise that 
whatever clothes he wears he is my 
Grandfather, and Ilove him. 


Finally and perhaps most importantly, 
if this is to be an authentic practise, | 
must root my practise in my own life. 
That doesn't mean turning it into a 
therapy, but rather into a way of 
being. It seems to me that this root is 
even more necessary in our 
individualistic society. 


These are my roots, the deep places 
from which my shamanic practise 
grows. | think its important for us to 
know what feeds us as we stand at 
a time of questioning of “core” 
shamanism for many people. What 
doe s it mean, is it a useful concept 
and if not then what is this that we 
practise? The current issue seeks 
to address some of these questions. 
| hope A find jkstimulating. 
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